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So many good articles have appeared from time to time in the 
Training School Bulletin relative to the industrial training of the 
feebleminded that this paper may seem to some superfluous. If I 
were not convinced that the problem in the Special Class differs decid- 
edly from that in the Institution I should not trouble to discuss it. 

The object of the Special Class is not to prevent children from 
becoming inmates of institutions for the feebleminded. Indeed, one of 
its main objects is to see that those children, who will never be able to 
function in society, are placed there in time to protect both them and 
society. But there is a larger number of Special Class children who 
will eventually become industrial workers, and to them we owe a most 
serious consideration of the question of preparation for their life 
work. Let us earnestly seek an answer to this question: Does my 
Special Class program really prepare for industrial work? 

Educationalists interested in this type of child are up against 
a problem presenting many difficulties, not the least of which is the 
short school life of the child. For example, in British Columbia a 
child is permitted to leave school at the early age of fourteen. In 
general our children are drawn from the poorer homes where the extra 
earnings of a boy or girl may mean much to the family, so we find 
it very difficult to hold many children after they have passed the com- 
pulsory age. It is extremely disheartening to find that just at the time 
a child begins to make headway he is suddenly beyond our reach. The 
position for which he has left us is more than likely to be one that 
leads nowhere. 
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This difficulty points directly to one of our greatest needs viz,, 
someone connected with our system whose principal work shall be 
the oversight of those children going out to positions. For many 
reasons that will be obvious to those familiar with our homes, I be- 
lieve a woman to be best suited to this work. Call her social worker, 
field worker, vocational guide, or what you will, she should be able 
to judge as to the suitability of the child for the job, and should 
keep in sympathetic touch with him just as long as possible, interpret- 
ing him to the employer so that the latter will understand his limita- 
tions and will cooperate in making him a success. 

It is a great joy to find how willing employers are to do this 
and how delighted they are to get a bit of light upon the whys and 
wherefores of failure. One of the most interested audiences I ever 
had was when I spoke at the manager’s request to the heads of de- 
partments in one of the greatest department stores on the Pacific Coast, 
upon the characteristics of the moron. 

In another large store of the same city we had placed a moron 
boy as a deliverer’s helper. One day he came to the clinic and told 
us that he had been promoted to the stock room. He was delighted, 
but I felt panicky at once and lost no time in investigating the duties 
of his new position. I found that much of the work would be quite 
as easy for him as delivering had been, for he was faithful in follow- 
ing directions; but I found also that there was some simple figuring 
involved that I felt it my duty to explain to the manager he would not 
understand. 

“Has he the ability to learn it?” was the question I was met with, 
and to which I replied that if it were concretely presented to him by 
some one with patience I felt certain that he could. 

“That’s what our educational department is for”, replied the 
manager; “and now one more question—Is he honest?” I was able 
to answer this with a decided affirmative, and our boy made good 
through the cooperation of the school and the employer. 

One of the managers of a firm of importers once said to me: 
“I wish you would tell me what to do with our old Bob. He has 
been with us for years in a very menial position; in fact he is today 
simply where he began, counting and checking boxes as they come in. 
He is extremely faithful and we want to promote him, but we have 
tried it several times, and always he fails in his new position.” Of 
course my answer was that his job was probably the measure of his 
ability and advised him to keep him there. 
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“But”, said the manager, “we want to show our appreciation.” 

“Raise his wages”, I suggested. 

“That shows you have never dealt with unions and don’t appreciate 
the possibilities that may arise from monkeying with a wage scale,” 
he answered. 

These instances, which I could supplement almost indefinitely 
serve to show how close to the industrial problem the Special Class 
system needs to be. If your system is but a one-room affair then the 
teacher must take upon herself this work, realizing that it is one of 
her most important duties. Ask your Board for a substitute for at 
least one day a month in order that you may utilize that time in visiting 
industrial plants in your locality. As your system grows insist upon 
a special worker who will give all her time to such work. 

Finding out what intelligence is required in the different kinds 
of industrial work is a fascinating problem, and one is constantly 
surprised by the number of things which in a well regulated plant seem 
to require far more stability than intelligence. I have always held 
in great respect anyone who could do anything in an electrical 
department, probably because I feel particularly deficient along such 
lines myself ; so when I discover that a man whose Binet record was 
between eight and nine years was employed in the village electric 
light plant I was somewhat disconcerted. Finally I made a special 
visit to the plant and asked him to explain it all to me. His reply 
restored my faith in the examiner, for he said: 

“Oh, me? I don’t know nothin’ about it. I knows that when I 
turn this button she’s on, and when I turn this, she’s off. I knows the 
time to turn ’em, nine and twelve and four. In between I shines 
things up in this room.” And such was the electrical job I had had 
so much respect for! The man was faithful and punctual and little 
else was required of him. In going over one of our largest smelters 
I find the same thing apparent. So well organized and so well super- 
vised are the men that if they can do the one thing required of them, 
and have reasonable stability, they can draw a monthly wage that makes 
school teachers envious. 

Our problem then is how to prepare our boys and girls for such 
positions; and the answer is not so much in what form industrial 
training shall be provided as in the training in reliability that they 
shall receive; and so it seems to me that practically any program of 
handwork may serve its purpose in this way. Anything that calls 
for honest work and concentration on the part of the child is training 
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for industry. Of course it goes without saying that is will be within 
the child’s capacity. Trade schools into which our children shall grad- 
uate is the dream of many. As yet they are only a dream, and much 
water will go under the bridge before we can justify the expenditure 
which they will necessitate. Meanwhile every child who does some- 
thing with his hands which represents a real effort is training himself 
for a niche in the industrial world. Each well-finished article however 
simple represents a definite step towards his goal, while each care- 
less or half finished piece of work stands for failure, if success in 
industry be the objective. 

Although the above may seem somewhat abstract to those who 
work in direct contact with the child, I feel certain that such a 
position is the only one that will justify the Special Class. With 
present equipment most systems cannot fit children for any particular 
occupation. We can however acquaint ourselves with occupations 
in which workers with such defined limitations may have a reasonable 
hope of solving the problem of self support, and here the experience 
of others may be of some help. 

Personally I am of opinion that factory work offers the best 
chances of success to our type, for the reason that there they are, as a 
rule, so well organized, and that so little independent thinking and 
practically no initiative is required of them. This will apply of 
course to certain departments only. For example we found that 
our girls succeeded well in lining boxes and as tray girls, but that 
only the better types proved successful as dippers. In a furniture 
factory our boy may find work in the making of table-drawers, sand 
papering, and delivering lumber from one part of the factory to 
another, while of course turning, planing and staining require train- 
ed and skilled workmen. Middle and high grade morons will be quite 
at home in box factories, and surveys of such plants show a large 
number of such workers who are doing well. There is however a 
high per-centage of accidents in box factories, and good coordination, 
and the ability and habit of attending to business should be regarded 
as essential qualifications. 

Many of the girls find employment in can factories, and much 
of the work seems well within their range. Please note that I say 
can and not canning factories. There are no doubt many places in the 
latter where they would also do well; but unless there is very close 
supervision such employment, for obvious reasons, should not be 
encouraged. 
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Before placing a child in any factory is contemplated, a com- 
plete study of it should be made with special attention to grade of 
intelligence required, chance of promotion, sanitary conditions, moral 
tone, etc. The State requires a pretty strict accounting along most 
of these lines, and yet one factory in your neighborhood may prove 
a much better place for a particular boy or girl than another offering 
practically the same wage. It is our business to keep fully informed 
as to the conditions under which our children will work. 

Outside of factories various positions are open, but to many will 
prove but temporary makeshifts. There is good training in fidelity 
and responsibility in such positions as office or messenger boy, and 
if with a large concern they may pay sufficiently well or lead to some- 
thing better. Many of the girls find positions as domestics and in 
millinery or dressmaking establishments. I doubt if these are to be 
encouraged to any extent. A subnormal girl may make a very efficient 
second girl, but alas for them, second girls have rather gone out of 
fashion. Full responsibility for the culinary department is usually 
expected if a full wage is paid. There are exceptional homes where 
a subnormal girl will be just what is wanted, and where she will have 
both training and a wholesome environment, but they are too rare. 
As for dressmaking and millinery, the best we can hope for one of 
girls is a position as helper, and such work is not generally so well 
paid as to insure her support. If they marry—and in spite of eugen- 
ics most of them will—such training may prove a valuable asset. 

Accepting my contentions as stated in the first part of my paper, 
you will agree that all kinds of handwork may very materially help 
the child towards success, no matter which of the above or of var- 
ious other lines of work he may pursue. At the same time there is no 
doubt that some forms of handwork are more valuable than others 
and we need to be fully as alert here as in the academic department 
in order to be certain that we are not marking time. For a girl to 
continue to make baskets or bead chains after she has got all possible 
from the performance is as stultifying as for her to continue writing 
the multiplication tables after they have been thoroughly learned. 
For this reason I am sure that a progressive course in sewing is of far 
more value to the moron girl.than the almost endless copying of 
crochet patterns that we sometimes see. The imbecile must be con- 
tent with the copying type of work, but the higher grades should be 
held to a higher standard. As much household economics as they 
are capable of taking is the ideal for our girls. 
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Bench work seems to hold the boy ; and the skill developed through 
the handling of tools is of untold value to him wherever he may be 
employed. Variety of work in the shop will sustain the interest but 
should be graded so there is definite progress. Tin-can work, where 
discarded cans are used for toys or simple kitchen utensils, has proved 
very satisfactory in the two systems where I have observed it. It 
has a valuable lesson in economy and requires but little equipment to 
install, a soldering outfit and a pair of shears being practically all 
that is necessary. 

I have been much interested in a plan for correlating home re- 
pairs with shop work. I have never seen a fully worked out course, 
but I know of at least one teacher who has gone so far as to have the 
children list the things needing to be fixed at home, who gave direc- 
tions for doing the work, and later made a personal visit of inspection. 
When possible, things to be repaired were brought to school and re- 
paired under the teacher’s direction there. Here are a few suggestions 
for such work. 

Handles put into tools as rakes, floor brushes, hatchets, etc. 

Electric-iron cord repaired. 

Chair rounds reglued. 

Glass in windows replaced. 

New hinges on gate. 

Sharpen knives, skates, etc. 

Put up shelves. 

Plane tight door. 

Set post and put up clothes line. 

Put up window shades. 

Stain a floor. 

Paint woodwork. 

The school building itself will probably furnish opportunity for the 
first lessons in repair work. 

Many Special Class schools hold annual sales of finished work. 
This no doubt has its value; but I should like to suggest that it is 
extremely bad policy to place poor work on sale. The child needs 
to be taught that in dealing with the public he must be honest, and 
that it is not square to appeal either to parents or friends to buy a 
poorly made article. Only the best work should be sold, although 
all may be displayed. Inferior work not only lowers the child’s 
ideal but has a tendency to create a patronizing attitude towards 
Special Class work. Many will buy through tolerance and sympathy. 
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Such an attitude is greatly to be deplored. We want the child to be 
self-respecting and to realize early that he should always give 
value received. The receipts from a sale certainly do not represent 
the real value of our handwork. Take up a piece of woodwork and 
say to someone, ‘What is it worth?’ and the answer will probably be 
in terms of a few cents—not its real worth at all. Not even the 
teacher can estimate all that it represents, although she sees in it 
many a battle fought and won, and this and other articles are to her 
the tangible evidences of the child’s chance of success. 

In conclusion may I reiterate, that while training for specific 
occupations is not now possible, yet there is no occupation where skill 
in the use of the hands, the ability to follow directions, reliability, 
punctuality, perseverance, and high ideals as to the quality of one’s 
work, will not be assets. It is through handwork that we see the sub- 
normal child developing such attributes, for here, if anywhere, is his 
interest. There need be therefore no apology for devoting the greater 
part of our time to this part of the curriculum—the all important part 
to those who must so soon find a place in the ranks of manual labor. 





SUB-NORMAL PERSONS AND THE PAROLE LAW 


Under the leadership of the Division of Criminology the persons 
in Illinois who are entrusted with the pardon and parole work of the 
state are making a drive for special treatment for the mentally deficient. 
We believe that real accomplishments can be attained through the 
scientific treatment of the deficients. Incarceration for one year or 
many years, it makes no difference which, in a penal institution will not 
cure the adult man or woman who has the mind of a child some nine 
or twelve years of age. Through all the years in the various states 
it has been the custom to incarcerate the mentally deficient for the 
small crimes they commit. I believe the time is close at hand in 
Illinois when the mentally deficient will be removed from the parole 
law to which they can never be anything but a liability. We who are 
entrusted with the parole work in Illinois, are suggesting state farms 
for the mentally deficient and the low grade moron. By placing them 
upon farms the state can make their condition comfortable. Physicians 
especially trained for their work, are better fitted to determine when 
the moron is safe to go back into society than any membership of a 
parole board, having to do with the parole of criminals. 

(By Will Colwin, presented at meeting of American Prison As- 
sociation. ) 
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Here and There at The Training School 


Summer School 


Just twenty years ago was held the first of our Summer Schools 
for teachers of backward children. At that session there were eight 
teachers, most of them from the eastern states. For the past dozen 
years there have been between fifty and sixty and they come from all 
parts of the country. 


The first Special Class in this country had been established ten 
years before at Springfield, Massachusetts, and the new movement 
grew, but slowly. Indeed there are still many cities and towns that 
do not realize that these children require more time and a simpler 
curriculum. And there are many states that do not appreciate that the 
Special Class is an excellent clearing house for the study of the sub- 
normal and the separation of the merely backward children from those 
who are actually feeble-minded. 


There was no psychological laboratory for the first two years of 
Summer School. Lectures were given by the Superintendent and the 
Principal. The teacher-students took charge of our regular classes 
under the supervision of the Principal and had one of our own selected 
pupils as an assistant. These pupil assistants were very proud to be 
able, as they expressed it, “to teach those outside teachers a lot of 
things they didn’t know.” 


The Binet-Simon Scale with the Goddard, Terman, Porteus, Her- 
ring and a hundred other revisions was then unknown and children 
were largely classified by the pathological classifications of Ireland or 
Shuttleworth. We wonder as we look back, whether twenty years 
from today some of the things we teach will seem as foolish as it was 
twenty years ago, to try to have school teachers interested in classi- 
fications by medical terms. 


How they struggled to learn the difference between the cretin 
and the mongolian types, and between hypertrophic and hydrocephalic 
heads, and between choeric and ataxic bodies, and then after exhaust- 
ing the list of micro-cephalic, traumatic, meningitis, epileptic and 
paralytic, there were still some unaccounted for and so they were 
called toxic cases. 
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Barr’s educational classification was a relief and it was not 
so hard to talk intelligibly of profound and superficial idiots, idio 
imbeciles and low, middle and high grade imbeciles for these were 
defined in terms with which teachers were familiar. Now we classify 
by relative brilliancy, by intelligence tests of various sorts, by types 
of intelligence and by stability or adjustability. Children’s clinics 
are becoming so common that we may have the advice not only of the 
physician, psychiatrist and psychologist, but also we are getting help 
from the X-Ray expert and the endocrinologist. 

The days of many intensive lectures and much schoolroom work 
requiring detailed information about a very small part of an un- 
known subject for the benefit of teachers who knew nothing of the 
type of children going into Special Classes, have passed. Most of 
our students have had elementary psychology, practically all have 
taught school and a great many come fresh from their Special Class 
rooms. The work is therefore more diversified and advanced than 
in the old days. 

Even our recreation has changed. We used to take a “long” 
twelve mile drive to Bridgeton, or half that far to Parvins Pond 
in wagons drawn by farm horses. Now the autos take us to Atlantic 
City or Wildwood-by-the-Sea. The Bridgeton trip is made in such 
a short time that we have our canoe trip up the cool race way in 
the heat of the day and drift back after the sun has gone down with 
a whole day’s picnic in between. 

In the “good old days” the student could only receive a certificate 
stating that she had spent six weeks studying at Vineland. Today 
many universities give credit hours upon request and a definite ar- 
rangement has been made by Lehigh University whereby our courses 
are adopted as courses in their Extension Department for which eight 
term hours in undergraduate studies are given three in Mental 
Diagnosis and five in the Education of Subnormal Children. 


Speaking of the Hospital 


Is a hospital a place to be sick in or a place to get well in? Both, 
you will say. Yet how rapidly you will recover from any illness de- 
pends largely upon your state of mind. To the average intelligent 
person, who is confined to a hospital ward, illness is a plain fact, 
must be sensibly dealt with and one adopts an attitude of “making the 
best of things” and keeping cheerful until the convalescent period is 
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over. To a feeble-minded child the attitude of mind must almost be 
moulded before hand by the manner of regarding the hospital. 

Here in The Training School, the hospital, to the children, is 
essentially a place in which to get well. One is not forcibly confined 
there because it is a place for the sick to retire to, in comparative 
isolation while they are sick, but rather a place where they are priv- 
ileged to go in order that they may get well. Not a dreary, monoton- 
ous spell of being “cooped up” in bed, but an opportunity to rest 
and be waited upon while awaiting the return of health. 

Have you ever been to the Chandler Hospital? Ever notice the 
atmosphere of the place and how entirely different it is from most 
hospitals, whether they be private, municipal or institution? Of 
course, shining walls and spotless floors and clean beds and air and 
sunshine are responsible in a large degree for your impression, but 
if you spend any time there at all and get acquainted with those 
attending and the objects of their attention, you will realize just how 
much difference there can be between hospitals. The whole secret 
lies in the fact that the hospital is not conceived as a place of cruel 
instruments and racking pain and dismal hours, but rather a sort of 
vacation from the daily round of things. ~ 

The Chandler Hospital is unique in a great many ways, yet in 
one particular manner it is characteristic of most hospitals, it needs 
money for its work. The Training School has from time to time 
cases which are either state or charity that demand the services of 
a specialist and that incur greater expenses for operations. 

Take the instance of Charley: Sent to the Institution from one 
of the State Poor Farms, badly crippled physically, but with admirable 
qualities and adaptabilities, Charley is just now coming into his own. 
He has undergone two operations to his knee which is now getting into 
shape so that he can walk. He is wearing a $35.00 brace and has one 
more operation to stand. He is living with a beautiful dream of the 
future when he will experience the brand new sensation of being able 
to walk like other children. 

Charley has been here for about eighteen months. In that time 
he has become quite a master of a musical instrument. He has a 
place in The Training School Band and is teaching some of the older 
band boys new things that he has learned. In the hospital, where 
he has spent so much of his time, he amuses the other invalids by 
reading to them. The bandage rolling machine has been placed by his 
bed and he improves the long hours by aiding the nurses in rolling 
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bandages. Eighteen months ago he was a hopeless cripple with noth- 
ing to do but idle his existence away in the Poor House. Now he 
says, “I still have four weeks in bed, but after that four weeks is up 
then I’ll be able to walk too.” 


These are just a few high spots in Charley’s present career. 
He is no angel to be sure, but the fact that hospital care, combined 
with institutional training, has changed his life from one of utter 
uselessness and despair to one of joy and anticipation and realization 
and real value in the sphere in which he lives, is truly noteworthy. 


He is a promising candidate for recognition in The Training 
School ‘““Who’s Who.” The Training School Hospital, the expert at- 
tention of a specialist and proper apparatus has made this all possible. 


We must have a fund that will help in continuing work of this 
sort and that will make it plausible for us to go ahead whenever it is 
needed. 


The portion of the general funds directed toward the work of 
the hospital and the medical department prohibits doing any more 
work than is necessary to maintain the general good health of the 
children. There is such a wonderful opportunity to advance with 
work that should be done for the benefit of many of the children 
that the department cannot afford. 


Does it interest you? Are you willing to help us establish a 
fund that will increase the scope and character of the medical depar- 
ment’s work? Then here is an opportunity that you cannot conscient- 
iously overlook. 





The eighteenth session of the Summer 
School for Teachers of Backward or Mentally 
Deficient Children will be held from July 14th 
to August 22nd. As students will live at the 
Training School the number will be limited to 
sixty. The tuition fee is one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 
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The Bird Bulletin 


E. L. Johnstone 


Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Robin, after spending the winter season in 
the South, have returned to Vineland and naturally to The Training 
School where they anticipate a pleasant summer season. 


Mrs. Robin was born last summer in a cozy nest tucked away in 
a three cornered crotch of a maple tree on the State Home grounds. 
Old R. B. Robin is a native of The Training School trees and many a 
careless angle worm has fallen prey to his prowess on the front 
lawns. Both were slightly acquainted last year. 


About two months ago they met again at a bird convention in 
South Carolina where Mr. Robin made quite a strong speech on Vine- 
land as an ideal summering place for all respectable birds. A very 
pretty romance, which reads almost like a fairy tale, followed and they 
were married by Rev. Owl of Live Oak, S. C. The honeymoon trip 
was through North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland and Delaware and 
the happy couple finally reached their journey’s end, The Training 
School grounds. 


On Thursday morning while engaged in selecting a homesight, 
they were perceived by two or three of the folks here. The delights 
of the Institution grounds combined with the hearty welcome given 
by every one thereon made it the logical place to live, and a most 
ideal spot was found in one of the trees between the Director’s cot- 
' tage and Moore. Another three cornered crotch, which reminded 
Mrs. Robin so much of her former home, was selected after a great 
deal of consideration. While Mrs. Robin directed proceedings from 
the ground Mr. Robin went up and “tried the place out.” Three en- 
trances, giving an eastern, southwestern and northwestern exposure 
gave plenty of good ventilation, protection from northeast storms 
and afforded a glorious view of sunrise and sunset. Mr. Robin made 
sure that there were adequate anchorages for the nest and that the 
place was large enough for Mrs. Robin to comfortably rear her fam- 
ily. He stalked around the new apartment, peering down at Mrs. 
Robin and asking her opinon of this and that, sitting first in one posi- 
tion and then in another. Of course, being a mere man robin he was 
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a bit awkward, but we all know how much more gracefully Mrs. 
Robin will appear as hostess provided they decide to move in. 


Young Willie Sparrow, whose English ancestors were obviously 
from the lower classes, flitted remorsely around in the vicinity with 
some of his rowdy friends and made indelicate remarks. But this 
is entirely due to jealously over the fact that Mr. and Mrs. Wren, 
in leaving for the winter months, had the caretakers close the door 
of their house with a magnificent cork so that members of the Spar- 
row family could not trespass during the chilly period. 


Incidentally, the Wrens have returned and are engaged in house- 
cleaning at present. The bird Colony this year counts among its 
members many of the elite and most beautiful and songful season is 
anticipated. 


A Sweet Potato Experiment 


“Once upon a time,” the big boys at our Colony at Menantico 
began making cement blocks. They made enough for all of their 
buildings there and had a lot over and that “happened” to be 
just the time that we needed a building to house our sweet potatoes 
through the winter. For it must be remembered that sweet potatoes 
need to be kept in a temperature about like that of the average kitchen. 
Besides that they should be handled as little as possible for the least 
bruise of the skin is likely to start rot. Then, too, after they are 
gathered they go through a sweating process and heat of just suffi- 
cient quantity is necessary to properly dry them out. And besides all 
this, if the storage bins are not scrupulously clean black rot sets in 
and it takes a long period of careful disinfection to make them fit to 
hold the following years crop for the germ is very persistent. 


So you can see that we cannot keep them in the cellars with 
other root crops where it gets too cool and damp. And you know 
Jersey sweets are the best in the world—so we believe, and Vineland 
sweets, every Vinelander knows they are the best in New Jersey. And 
of course, you would not expect us to think that any otherVineland 
sweet potatoes are as good as those grown at The Training School. 


Therefore, if you have read all of the above you may easily 
understand that we felt we really must have a sweet potato house. 
And we have it. The Menantico boys made the blocks and our own 
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masons and carpenters built the house. No, it is not very handsome 
but, Oh my! it is satisfactory and on the second floor above the 
sweets we keep pumpkins (can’t you smell the pies?) and onions (they 
have an odor of a different kind). 

If you get here in the summer time you may see the sweet po- 
tato fields. After several years of careful selection of potatoes for 
seed, under the direction of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, we 
were able to produce sweets free from stem rot, that bane of the 
grower. It is a disease that gets in a field and carries over from 
year to year blighting the vines and ruining the crop. 

Year after year they selected seed from the hills that showed no 
stem rot although it was all about and finally we had a stock immune 
to the disease. 

Now in collaboration with our State Department of Agriculture 
we are carrying on experiments in varieties to see which will yield 
best in South Jersey and what treatments and fertilizers are best for 
them. 


The experiment is just finishing its second successful year and 
again we are able to demonstrate the fact that a public institution 
may contribute to the public who support it something more than 
merely to house and care for its wards. Besides which we are get- 
ting bigger and better crops and science is learning new facts. 





The Eye Sight Conservation Council of America is distributing 
slips and leaflets that must surely bear fruit in saving not only the 
eyesight but actually the intelligence of many children. Here at the 
Training School the eyes of all children are examined and re-examined 
at regular intervals. When we find that one-fourth of our children 
attending school wear glasses we feel that the following paragraph 
sent out by the Council should have the widest possible reading. 

“Careful examination of the eyes of children in our public 
schools today reveals the fact that many of them are suffering from 
defective or undeveloped eyes or from eye strain. Thousands of 
children drop out of school annually because defective vision will 
not permit them to keep pace with their fellows, and these thou- 
sands go out to join the vast army of “ misfits.” They find it 
hard to concentrate their attention, their heads tire quickly when 
they try to think, they are nervous and irritable. All this 
impairs their efficiency, sending their earning power far below 
what it ought to be.” 
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Notes 


In these days of various classifications it is interesting to turn 
back to the Journal of Psycho-Asthenics for 1904 at which time Dr. 
Martin W. Barr of Elwyn presented his Educational classification of 
the Feeble- Minded. 

Prior to that the classifications had been mostly pathological and 
Barr called attention to them as follows: 

Seguin: Profound Idiocy, Superficial Idiocy, Backward Children. 

Esquirol: Based on Speech, Mutes, Using monosyllables, Short 

phrases and broken sentences. 

Howe: Idiots, Fools, Simpletons. 

J. Langdon Down: Congenital, Developmental, Accidental. 

Shuttleworth: Congenital, Non-Congenital. 

Barr himself gave Idiot, Idio-Imbecile, Moral Imbecile, Imbecile, 

Backward or Mentally Feeble. 

Since those days the psychologists have entered the field and 
while we still hear the old pathological classifications of Mongolian, 
Micro, Macro and Hydro-cephalic, the tendency now is to classify by 
mental age, by type of intelligence, by stability. All of this is lead- 
ing us foreward and while the newer classifications may not be quite 
as accurate as we would wish them to be they are assisting greatly 
in the understanding of children. 

The same issue of the “Journal” contains a very interesting and 
instructive article by Prof. Nash, on “The Value of Institution Meet- 
ings.” It is still as important as ever and worth reading now. 





There is a common nightmare, almost everyone is familiar with 
it, in which one is facing an impossible task, a mountain that is too 
steep to climb, a stone that is too heavy to lift, a door that will not 
unlock. Teachers have said that it comes to them in the form of a 
class that they cannot control. Most of us know in our waking hours 
also as the most unpleasant situation in life, the task that is not only 
too hard but is impossible. And yet it is just this situation that we are 
asking these poor children to face each day and if they do not welcome 
it gladly we call them truants. ELIZABETH IRVIN 





The swimming pool is being filled and as soon as the warm days 
come will be a joy to many of the children and the grown ups. 
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The Training School Bulletin 


Five of the Maple Cottage boys had a birthday last month and 
so there was a special celebration with emphasis on the things to eat. 
There were sandwiches, lettuce and tomato salad, crackers and cheese, 
strawberries, charlotte russe, cake and cocoa. It was a very festive 
occasion. Dr. Stevenson, who is making a number of studies of diet 
and nutrition, was invited and the boys rather rejoiced in the fact 
that this food did not have to be weighed and measured for them. 
They think that science is all right in its place, but it doesn’t belong 
at a party. 


E. had all of his cottage mates to his birthday party and they 
claim it was better than the one at Maple. At least the “eats” were 
just as good. 


It is wonderful what joy the boys get out of being able to “give 
a party” for their friends. We are glad the fathers and mothers are 
so thoughtful as to help us out. 


Epitor’s Norte. 


The day the above was written was “Miss Annie’s Institution 
Birthday. She has been here since the founding of The Training 
School and for many years she has been lovingly called our “Play 
Lady” because she has added to her many duties that of looking after 
toys, play things, outings and the like, for all of the children. She 
says it is a pleasure not a duty, but we all know what watchful care 
it takes to keep such supplies on hand and to be sure that the children 
have plenty of chance to use them. 

May she be here to celebrate many more Institution Birthdays. 





Special groups of children have rides or hikes with a camp fire 
supper and a general good time. A girl’s club has been organized 
and promises to be of value and pleasure to the girls. 





The Association of The Training School at Vineland will 
hold its Annual Meeting on Wednesday, June 11 


We shall gladly welcome readers of the Bulletin and their 
friends. If you are a member of the Association you will receive due 
notice. If not just send a card saying, “I want to come to the Annual 
Day Exercises,” and we shall do the rest. 
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